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The Week. 
s one way or another, and notably through an interview wi Mr 

Evarts, tl eport has been corrected that the Presid 

to abandon his * poticy” at the South. Ue denies very proper! 
that he has any policy at the South, or ever h It sect Npos- 
sible to get into the heads of some of the people who write on th 
subject th President’s business is to execute liws, it tu 
right wrongs and succor the oppressed. lf there be anv law whieh 
directs him to keep an army in the South | superintend th 
working of Southern politics, his attention ought to be called to it 
and he ought to be impeached for disregarding it. If there be not, 


there ought to be an end of the nonsense which i 


tbandenment” of Southern Republic 
way the Southern Democrats are dealing with the nevro \ 


Which is largely a copy of Republican tricks 


| ] sail é tee the 


bag period—ought to propose some means of preventing it, it 


shape either of an act of Congress or an amendment to the Consti- 


tution. ‘There is a law now which directs the President to prosecute 
persons for interference with voters at Federal electio ind thi 
we believe he is faithfully executing: but when he has done this he 


ail that a constitutional officer can do. 


South by martial law, in det 


has done Any one W 


of the Consti- 


sires to govern the 


tution, ought to come out and say so like n, instead of cursing 
and grumbling 


tion.” 


under his breath about “ betraval” and “ deser- 


The New York Tribune recently down 
well-merited reputation for accuracy and in y, Mr. Z. L. 
White, to South Carolina to report on the state of things there. He 
began at Kingstree, where is the residence of Swails, the colored 
politician who has been driven from his home 
commitiee. Mr. White narrates that in the 


sent 


parva 


Democratic 
the 


by a 


belief of nevroes 


they all voted the Republican ticket, but somehow their votes did 
not count. Instead, however, of also reporting that the whites 


“rebel eclai 


passed their time killing blacks and drawing up ims 
against the Government, he relates that the first thing he 
going into the street from the hotel was the return of the children 
from school; first the white boys and girls, and * following soon 
after them the colored children, thirty or forty of them, intellig 


‘aattG, 


Ww on 


Sal 


looking, well-dressed, decorously-behaved, carrying their satchels 
and books,” which he well remarks “ would at one time bave been 
a strange sight in South Carolina.” The principal of the colored 
school he found to be ‘a Southern man. and 
thusiast in his calling.” He heard a good deal of strong Democratic 
talk from the editor of the local paper, a lively young man named 
Brady, of “small mental ealibre,” then on the following 
than half the land 
for the first eight miles. on both sides of the road, and within one 
or two miles of it, had been purchased by negroes during the past 
five or six years, and that most of it had be« They own 
farms of from twenty to two hundred acres, and “cultivate them 
fairly,” raising all the Southern crops, and, as his negro driver told 
him, ‘‘live as happy as a big sunflower.” 


hg  - 
mething of an en- 


but 


1 
aay, 


riding out from the town, he found “that more 
n paid for.” 


Facts like these do not 
excuse ballot-stuffing, but they show that the 


agencies which every- 
whet | 


else make cheating and intimidation difficult or impossible 
are at work in South Carolina, and will before long bear fruit. 


Mr. White found plenty of evidence of fraud and intimidation, 
and found the story of the expulsion of Swails, the colored politi- 
cian, from his home to be very much the same as has been told at 
the North. But he found also that, ‘unfortunately for the Repub- 


e orator ? ‘ 
a correspondent of 
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W lrite must not rid est ( co 1 \ 
is so bold and self-reliant mut inti ti and bal 
N thlnY li r'¢ nts i 4 t iilf ee ol 
ol ul tt pu lic hi pi { t Psi) 
source from which they con ih 1} | 
more credulous than they abo | j ( 
matter who report i! whi 
Carpet-ba { SI mie with s ( \\ 
Liu | \ Lill ] dy th mo ‘ ( ‘ 
othe! } pole i 
The methods which the Sou }) ’ 
using in the late elections have 1 ved their nu letauiled il] 


tion in the suit brought 


by the Citizens Conservatis Col t el] on of 
thei opponents for cit off : it char tha numerous false 
registration papers Were Issued and Vv the registration 
papers of men who had changed thei re I died were 
voted on: that well-known Republic a right to 
vote, o ers h ving i n allowed to ve I e prey y 
that challenges were not noticed; tl on ballots were 
ehanged in the count: that the ballot-boxes were stuffed after the 
poil were closed ; that there | s viol t th poll dad numpet 
less informalities in the official conduct of the el won 1 of which 
and much more, is set forth minutely with name d places specified. 
In South Carolina the charges which were early reported have rt 
ceived some confirmation from the Ol f the supervisors which 
have been printed, and are limited to obstructing the United States 
officers in the discharge of their duty in such a way as to interfere 
With their guarding the purity of t vo nd actually witnessing 
ballot-stufling and ** repeating,” of the commission of which crimes, 
however, the election returt themselve how evidence. In only 
one case h been charged tl y violenes 1 toward 
these officers. tn Floris ( S I e | t to 
elect the Democratie Cong1 l in the Seeond I ict bv Ow 
ing out the returns of u p nets of Alachua County, but the 
Supreme Court of the State has issued an alternative mandamus, on 
motion of the Republican candidate, to compel the Canvassing Board 
to Canvass the 1 Cj cts i t \ des led Th ré 
have been so rther arrests in South Carolina, but it will be im 
1 Di t dis Vi thi truth u ] ( ( com to trial 

I S ury | replied to Mr. Evarts’s proposal that the 


the award of the Fish 


it cannot be considered 


briti 


: ‘ soos 
erles ComMISsSION, and take 


sh Government should decline 
round that 
excessive, Cousi 1 counsel claimed $15,000, 


which it would not be, for Great 


nts to revise the proceedings, and thus 


000; that even if it were proper, 


;" . > , ¢1, sy ‘ 
constitu he 1 ¢ rt of app 1 in her own cause, there was 
ho time to ado soe ini interval between the receipt ol Mr. Evarts’s 


despatch and the date fixed for the payment of the money ; that the 
plea that the decision ought to have been made by a unanimous 
court is not supported by usage in such cases, or by the text-books ; 
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tes in gold etti that vade this trouble by 
surrendering their circulation altogether, which to the city banks is 
of little mom > It also threatens them with the los of their 
charters, with popular indignation, and other Gaucho vengeance. It 
8 it is a-lie that silver is not as good as gold, because the silve1 


now in circulation is at par with goid; alle 
er can be maintained at par with gold, thus tacitly admitting that 
if we coin silver ad libitum it will not stay at par with gold, and 


claims exclusive prophecy rights in the whole matter ; says we shall 


cal 


sil 


not be at a disadvantage in our foreign trade, even if silver is de- 
preciated below the standard of the rest of the world and fluctuates 
in value; and asserts, with the usual gravity of the insane, that 
English trade with India “‘has not been disturbed” by the fall in 
silver. 
Gaucho finance, but it is worth attention because it foreshadows 
another acute attack of mania in Washington next winter. The 
Cincinnati Commercial seems to have partly recovered; it has no 
more “Silver articles,” but occasional little Gaucho paragraphs 
abusing and threatening the banks. 


In the financial markets the week has been uneventful. Money 


in London fell to 44 to 43 per cent. for discounts; but the 


England, although increasing its r serve from 342 to 382 per cent., 
did not reduce its discount rate—6 per cent. In New York there 

le or no change in the money market. Gold, however, fell 
te 100 to LOO} per cent., with sales at 100;-, the premium being less 
than the regular commission of brokers for selling gold. The action 
of the Clearing-House Association respecting silver was well re- 
ceived here. Silver was very steady during the week, both here 
and in London. The German Government is credited with hav- 
ing made sales of £350,000 at 504d. Our Government bought at 
Washington some silver, but the secrecy with which its operations 


are surrounded makes it impossible to say what the amount was or 
At the close of the week the bullion 
The Treasury called 


what was the price paid. 


value of the 412}-grain dollar was $0.8546. 


res that $300,000,000 of 


The whole artiele is a sad and yet entertaining exposition of 


sank of 


| 
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liv f 1 0 ! d children, t 1) > of the far West, l 
the fortunes of our little army, is regularly treated as a political 
mea and, instead of being promptly voted at the beginning of 
the se m, is postponed to the end, along with those over which 
political differences may properly arise. This is eminently one of 
the abuses which the admission of Cabinet officers to the floor of 
Congress might remove or greatly mitigate. 
The regular or ‘“* Abbott ” Demoerats of the city of Boston have 


nominated for the approaching municipal contest the former mayor, 
Mr. F. O. Prince, whose conduct of the office was so unsatisfactory 
that the Republicans were able to defeat him under the lead of Mr. 


Pierce. That this success could be repeated would be improbable 


| even with the same exeellent candidate, but Mr. Pierce declines a 


| renomination, and the Republicans were some 3,000 votes behind in 


| only consolation left the Essex statesman. 


the recent State election. There is, therefore, every reason to ex- 
pect that Mr. Prince will resume his place, and that with him will 
begin again those practices which are in perfect accord with Butler- 
ism, even if not carried on in his name and under his auspices. The 
defeat of ‘‘ Beacon Street” and “ State Street” in this field is the 
He knows well enough 
that the extraordinary vote he commanded in the State at large is 


' 
as unsubstantial as Horace Greeley’s at the South for President. 


The Republican nomination is not yet made. 


The theft of Mr. A. T. Stewart’s body from his grave is hardly 
surprising in view of the extraordinary influence his career has ex- 


| ercised on the imagination of the generation which witnessed its 


| 


close. Probably no man who has appeared in America within the pres- 
ent century has roused such a spirit of emulation, owing to the fact 
that he made his fortune in a pursuit in which vast numbers of am- 
bitious and not very well trained men are engaged, and by the dis- 
play of qualities which no dry-goods man had much difficulty in 
believing himself to possess. He died, too, with the reputation of 
possessing enormous wealth, and yet without having won much per- 
sonal reverence or respect, while he left hundreds, if not thousands, 
filled with a feverish desire to get some of his money by any means 
fair or foul. The number of persons who have tried their ingenuity 
on his widow and Judge Hilton with claims of one sort or another is 
said to be very great, though perhaps not greater than that of those 


| who tried to extract money from him while he was living by every 


in for redemption another $5,000,000 of 5-20 6 per cents—making 
$85,000,000 called in this year and redeemed, or to be redeemed, with 
the proceeds of sales of 4 per cents. 


variety of false pretence. The desecration of his grave is a last 
attempt to put him to ransom, and is in a measure explained by the 
sensation the affair has excited and the amount of space the press 
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gives to it. It is not surprising that under the circumstance ’ 
ruard has had to be placed over Mr. Vanderbilt's remain In fact, 
considering the disgusting 1 prolonged omin ( n by the 

yspapers to the history of his | ihh the ( ) ne inute 
ness with which the rep I llowed I i Im 

nad th itl Lore evol le ¢ flict over hi pel | Il co 
tne W dk that a ue io} mw of ) 
11 his tomb also. it | en well hat ot \ 
i the (it id clic 9 Cll 1 l rul lb if ‘ } | i 
this was not goin le of nilli their di 
on to be a stimulus to bi L cupidi 

Lhe situ on | | y | aly } j } ' 

ii) ort Nn a if l nodl i ( 
ol form for A i ion i - 
Ga V, tl i ti tax CO ! i pea 
ch e in thi ire of i not yet 
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Vbich charge h a r the « 

l j ll prov ( to ri vl 

idl It l iit 1] ‘ ] stratiy Ru ) - 
ral $ ( vr, all the while Spe kit i ti I 
rather Olish affair invented by Lord Bea | 0 eh 

as not nee ry to give much attention. In t, he d lat 
its arrangements rrotesque.” When leaving Phil opoll »2O 
back to Bulgaria he received a warm add from the Bulgari 

ibles, thanking him for all he had done for them, and protesiing 

in strong language against being separated from northern Bulgaria. 


In his reply he gave them every encouragement to believe that the 


separation was merely temporary. The general result was that 
when the Commission arrived they found their work done for them 
“to the satisfaction of the inhabitants, though on a strictly Rus- 


: hey were directed 
to create, on the basis of Turkish law, would be odious, and, more- 
over, that the people looked on them as intruders. There was, 


in fact, nothing left for them to regulate but the finances. It be- 


sian model, and that the kind of organization t 


comes, indeed, more and more likely that before the Russian forces 


wi 
vi 


leave Eastern Rumelia—that is, six months hence—the division will, 


by hook or crook, have been wiped out. 


In the meantime the insurrection in Macedonia grows and 
spreads, and is being fed from Bulgaria by Russian volunteers ; the 
Russians are still massing troops in Turkey proper, and there is ap- 
parently no remedy for the disorders. The English Jingoes are 
justly indignant, but there is no way in which they can call Russia to 
account. They believe she is fomenting the Macedonian rebellion, 
but they cannot prove it. If they ask her why she keeps troops in 
Turkey, she says she has the right to do so until her differences with 
the Porte are settled, these being differences which the Berlin 
Treaty expressly excepted from its operation. If they ask her why 
she continues to occupy Rumelia, she replies that the term of occu- 
pation fixed for her by the Treaty of Berlin does not expire for six 
months yet. If they threaten her, which they are just now careful 
not to do, she begin move ‘a owards Afghanistan. 
The situation is a most perplexing one, and is making great havoc 
with the Beaconsfield Ministry. It is a sign of the times that the 
London correspondent of the Worl/, Mr. L. J. Jennings, formerly 
a warm admirer of the Earl, a few days ago acknowledged his utter 
failure and the gradual loss of his popularity. 


; to column ” t 


The Amir of Afghanistan returned an evasive and impertin 
reply to the first communication to him, which set the blood of all 
the Anglo-Indians boiling. and they were for instant war and asked 
leave to declare it ; but the Ministry in England, feeling already the 
horrible weight of the Turkish protectorate, were afraid to push 
matters to extremities, and directed Lord Lytton to give the Amir 
another chance by sending bim an ultimatum, a step which appears, 
if one may judge from the telegrams to the press, to have made the 


e 
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proba the rock on which the Ministry will finally lit Phe 
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, Y ey } 1 1? Pare =«6olvaed 1, , 
House of Commons has supported it well so far, but has a good 
P . 1 ” ‘ metth « ‘oan . | } sail } , 
deal ot f-esteem, and will not stand snubbing indet lv, even 
to avoid a dissolution. 


The attempted assassination of Emperor Wilhelm, followed not 
long ago by alike attempt on the King of Spain, has now been imi- 


On Sunday, 


tated in It 
entry into Naples, 


ly. as King Humbert was making a formal 


a young man named Passanante, whose oec. 
is that of a cook, thrust at 


tion kK, 
1 the left arm. 


The king at onee struck his assaila 
his sheathed sword, and Signor Cairoli, who sat in the 


wounded him 
with san 


carriage, promptly grappled with Passanante and received a wound 


of little consequence in the thigh. The assassin was secured, and 
turns out to be an amateur regicide, with no grievance of his own, 


and a member of the Internationals. How deeply the poison of thei) 


infernal doctrines has worked in Italy is shown by what happened in 


Florence, where, in a procession celebrating the King’s happy es 


cape, a bomb was thrown anx ng a corps of veterans, and, ¢ x plod 
ing, killed several These event | be regarded as a practical 
( ! rv on Cairol speech at I nd the Premier’s bra 
ery 1 | ] l | ] 1 il 1 Ce? 
sure for his ass n of th ht of intar ciation in Ital 
Ev he 1 wap on or t rde} 
( ( (+) Ba b tl l ad privat Vuo 
killed ] ) ) 1cse clubs are distinguished I 
a4 1 Feb., 1849,” “God and the Peop! 
‘Sons of the Future.” ete.. lL one even reads among tix 
it Leghorn of a Circolo Carlo Nobiling. In fact, Italy is now taking 
her turn with the spirit of the Commune. The Pope has sent h 
congratulations to King Humbert, and the clerical journals join the 
general chorus of public indignation against the assassin anid his 


kind. A very able and forcible, yet temperate, analysis of Cairoli’s 
speech has been made by Signor Minghetti, formerly Secretary of 
the Treasury, at Legnano. 
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» laun ( ) indefinite) itt n} Vy the plan of promoti 
! Not the 1 ) rall lopted Mul by the maintenance of 
( he part of t RR an ( ( ! i we isa ! ise Germany is armed, 
j ( al t neece ! I | a se Austria L Fran Mi Germ 11" ned ral 
( President's lett yon re ithe circle. Each is * solid.” in other words, because the 
] ( f the manave ‘ “solid.” A solid North can only be produced and mait 
) )] lou i ( ) ( nd De hit Ly t per ching hatred and distrust of the Seuth, 
one of the Grant, will not | and urging or instigating the blacks to erganize and vote against the 
ref lv into the u Whites: and to this th hi will rej by increased solidity, an‘ 
p tl ( each I} prope condition of peace that the other should 
( \ i. Conkling’s declaring him mend h ays and acknowledge his past transgressions, or, in oth 
\ ed | d » Son t humiliation. There would, in truth, 
' 0 Hu ch a situation be no means of bringing on a crisis of any kind, 
| | Hobe di 0 d out of the way | because there is no legal means of breaking down the Southern re 
' , il then be able to istance Phe government of every American State is based on the 
id go back on Hnption that the majority of the voters possesses the preponder 
of d ( the Sout cee of ph al force, well as of numbers, and is gifted with suf- 
al 
tf ) that this progra hould not eu ficient knowled of its interests for its own protection. If, for 
a contribution rds its d o or | instance, in the State of New York the majority finds that it has 
to which we beg to call the at moot tl Republi been cheated at the polls, either by violence er the misconduct of 
nthe p V ‘ t ought t ) ite ne only ; an OX tive officers, it i pr ued to be capable of providing 
of good gov ly, either by fresh legislation or a change of officers, or both. 
= t not be forge 0 the South | An appeal to Washington or to publie opinion in Ohio for relief 
¢ Stalwart Repu mend, and would! reeur | would be considered ridiculous. Now, there is no question that the 
( eceed wl practicable and carried out. ‘That tate of facts is not the same in South Carolina as in New York, but 
outrages on the blacks were n oO numerous, Lwere | the ia the same. The majority in the former is not capable of 
I ttended with so mu imp hen the Stabvat taki e of itself, but it lives under a Constitution which pre- 
as to the! Life and umes th the Federal authority can do nothing for it but 
wech, on the o ! | ( r fiftv years, or per- eo f Federal election re properly conducted, and this is at 
c, been C4 t the Soutl under Mr. imperat duty; but its practical results must at best be small, bi 
\ bn, Which has made no i of tl (Army or 3 of | cause the elections which mest eencern the negroes are State elec- 
rl otton crop t ¥ is the | ever | tions, and because a man who has been so cowed or corrupted as to 
is b yroduced free labor, and a large « p | be unable te follow his honest choice in voting at State elections 
ed i of o d security whieh cannot be dis- | cannot be, by any process the President can issue, made brave and 
’ ne O hes. In faet, | independent in voting at Federal election In short, solidity as a 
0 What ij remedy for solidity is what the aged “ Bill”? Alien, of Ohio, calls ‘+a 
’ ’ ( voters, and, unhappily, | barren ideality.” Nobedy can tell when Northern solidity would 
t election time | break down Southern solidity, or give any reason, drawn either 
i nil tl terested | from wiples of human nature or from experience, why it should 
ever doso. On the contrary, systematic hostility of any kind every- 
( desire to have the here and always breeds systematie hostility and perpetuates it. 
the South,as told | The lesson has been taught in lines of fire in the history of a dozen 
cepted literally true. If it be tra nations. There is no political ageney more thoroughly discredited. 
entire negro ve the South has | Its appearance among us ip the hands of a party rooted in philan 
} 0 ’ of Democratic eandid , it will only thropic aims is little short of grotesqu 
! eut ire about to use the stronger. It shows, 1. Nothing kills a political party more certainly than having no 
j mut U determination on the part of a master- | legislative end in view—that is, having no policy capable of being 
i to permit the colored population to | embodied in legislation, or promoted by legislation. A party can- 
sed olities on the e line. In ¢ words, | not live by preaching or hiring preachers; it lives by making and 
a ! » sufirage—tor it likes that, | executing laws, or by seeking the power of making laws which it is 
on in Con <—but | able to describe in advance. The Republican party has afforded an 
vat not controlled by white dictation, or | excellent illustration of this in its own history. As soon as the 
‘ lied by extrancous influenee. It matters little how this | reconstructing of the South was done, and it could make no more 
exercised, whether by threats of armed violence or by | promises, and had to commend itself to popular support simply by 


‘‘nointing with pride,” it began to decline steadily and lose its hold 


wis! hballot-stuffine, or other forms of fraud. Its existence is 
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on the Government. I[t has owed its recent partial recovery to its 
again offering to undertal id carry out 2 definable policy in legi 
lation. It will again go to piec if, after the eurrency question 
is settled, it goes back to t ork of denuneiation. — Solidit 
eould only be offered a Lp Lic 1 ca the So ith we FOVeTI ed 
er governable as a conquered province,‘and the question before the 
publie was whether military rule should uintained or how it 
should be exercised As the South is lidi vy against it might 
be a proper objeet for a seet or a proper theme for a debating club 
but there is nothing in it by which a poli can live. 


3. The only way within our reach of securing a people in the 
condition of the negroes at the South in the free exercise of the 


franchise (that is, without an abandonment of ‘present form of 
li it 


whites to protect 


government and the acknowledgment that State m 


jorities are 
a: Ils vereicm cco 4 y leo it 97 hiaet wit) ; 
reany sovereign), is to make it an object with ta 


them in it, by giving the whites an opportunity to divide into two 






political parties. As secon as this happ eneh party will draw a 
portion of the negro 4 to itself, and see tl it gro voters 
are protected at the polls. in other d hot-gu | 
then be met by “ shot-guns”; rifle clab hich ¢o out to 
date will be met by Orel rifle clubs a ) V¢ Qs ferocu 
they. Ballot fling will be repressed by tl same 1 } 
which are found effeetual here. The negro will be assailed 
by persuasion yu each side, and o l lea ill | 
relations with the North which will | wel- 
come Northern speakers and opinions. This division cannot be 
brought about suddenly ; nor will it be the result of “ gratitud 
the want of which at the South furnish th eet of some vel 
amusing articles in Republican papers, whose complaints sound vet 
much like the complaints of a man, who has been pummeiling an 
other severely, because the raseal did thank him en he | 
him go. It will come from the growth ot vy questions; from the 


revival of trade andeindustry ; from the cessation of intestine de- 


nunciation, and from honest endeavors on the part of Northern poli- 
ticians to act with Southerners on netional questions without exam- 
ining too closely into the condition of their hearis. It can never come 


4 


as long as the Southern whites are kepi constantly on the alert to 
prevent a restoration of negro government by the existence of a 
party at the North which makes the vote it ought to have 
South out of the census returns, and treats every negro who votes 
the Democratic ticket as necessarily the victim of violence. Pro- 
gress by this process will doubtless be slow, but Republicans have 
enough experience of the difficulties of government among men of 
their own race at the North to afford an example of great patience 
towards a community whose burdens they do not share, and which 
is still heaving with the throes of a revolution which has gone deeper 
down than any other recorded in history. 


‘ , 
at the 


THE COLLAPSE OF HOME RULE IN TRELAND. 
\* GLADSTONE, in the last Nineteenth Century, discoursing on 
I the causes of the recent misfortunes of the English Liberals, 
sets down as prominent amongst them the defection of the Irish mem- 
bers, or at least of the section of them known as Home-Rulers, and 
makes the uncertainty of their future « of the difticultic 
in the way of bringing the Liberal party » power. And 
there has been nothing in the recent conduct of the Tris! I 

to offer any compensation for the damage 


urse one 


back 


inte 
they have 
in England. A party v 


a * os = 
»>SeeK tO Zain Ws enus 


cause of good governmen 
to self-respect as t ucing tri 


physical strength into deliberative bodies is a party from which no 


cause, however good, has much to expect in the way of real aid. In 
fact, if the knot of members of the House of Commons who adopted 
and carried out the policy of “obstruction” in the last session of 
Parliament had really represented their constituencies, the cond 


of Irish politics, which has never been very hopeful, mig 
have been set down as desperate. A country delivered 
who served her by perpetual motions to adjourn, and s 








night to call for divisions, could har: 





hoa co l turn { in Vit ris] re to ) 
wcount than this, i lho i we ipidiv 
ing, could get little out of 1 fan vd. 
but the late news from | ] sho at il» 
in Parliament really had no 5 rl } I 
1?” had much « rl ine 
nishes, moreover, a curious illustrat ral i n hy 
ean be treated ; ort of JoKe ins brel ) mw ft ‘ \ 
class corresponding to what our politicians here eall * thi 
In faet, the +‘ Home-Rulers ” in Parliament seem to hat OOT 
there by voters who did not care a straw about Tome Ru 
inother words, to have been sent there for the fun of the thir \\ 
have phenomena of a somewhat similar kind 
It is impossible, for instance, to believe that one-halt 
110,000 who voted for Butler the other day » Mi 
lieve in the “reforms ” proposed by the Ger Ay.4 
money ” plans, or his curious and wholly rial ck { 
down” mortgages in proportion to the d wv in tl 
thing mortea red. We do if ’ l ) ‘ 
owed half his support to the desire of ** t OVS 
live imd uncomfortable for the ) 
ind have the fun of seeing ana 5 | 
on. Trish voters have at | 
h ! tlag,” even when ¢ ’ 
robahl enjoved Conti ll’ ) LOCK 
by hi Here much ) ( 
Emancipatio: | 
Y trish politic i the st I ’ ) 
clined | ( } »iteeon l ) 
UPat | t ke ) } ) ) 
iil l : ish Up ly | 
Lo ¢ chil rk i] } 
ord n the ¢ of ti de} PF ) 
surd representatives to the House of | A im atl 
letter appeared in the Du I) ks ago from 
Alfred Webb, the m of Vebd ’ 1 k »to Ami t 
abolitionists, giving up completely t Home-Rule movement. of 
which he has been a promin cl ed promoter, and an « 
cer of the Home-Rule League, and explaining his action. He 
knowled movement among the Lrish 


ges the total failure of thy 
its prominence in 


} 
ht the 





It 
movement in this 
men in its 


nt. has not failed 
Fenian 
had able and honest 
who did not ; religious differences t 
It had an excellent Secretary, and its accounts we1 
properly audited and itsdebts regularly paid, and the Saxon Gove: 

ment did not interfere with it » least. The organization 


started, in 1870, with the support of two weekly and five daily 


broug 


It 


sutler anv party or 


through the s which 
country to an untimely end. 


Coun il, 


cause 


vide them. 
ts 1X 


Like 


in 


papers, and a “ National Roll” was opened, in which it was ex 
pected “the names of hundreds of thousands of [rishmen 


would soon be inscribed. fter seven yj ork only two of 

the seven papers give it any countenance ; easury is 

empty, and Mr. Webb speaks of the National Roll 1a Way 

Which shows it is a painful subject. At the meet.ngs for yea 

1) 9 he Vs ha ni OS fol I] ITI¢ “hi le oO coniune ine 

di 1 rt nD su ) s of all Lit attend- 

ed a i mstead l Givial ( st! i In South © } 

lina, and aking the speeches cover a wid rea of thought aud 
d he ii es na he reflections of the Home-Rualk 

) it { clos l eC proces } when the li { vere pr OUL 

nd drums had ceased b : vere usually of a very mel 

ec} I to m } 0 hort, he confesse t 

the | 1} | T hown any interest in the movement, 


vived, as has been 





attempted by on inilux of Irish patriots from England to hold a 
convention in Dublin. The Home-Rule elections, I now see,” he 

afforded no sure test of the real sentiments of the country, 
for the candidates professed to hold every other opinion agreeable 
to the constit ies in addition to Home Rule,” which shows that 
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I ir undirons ; the portraits which probably hung 
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eS le Sey *’s tim r i long and charming [etter from Madame c 
ce Sévi to] daughter about the distribution of t! ooms. M. de Gri 
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le The ! could ve ve eight } Ss, and 
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lly preserved Mansard. Intl ourt itis represented by the 
ic the court, and by the ground-floor 
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{ ti was made in f it only affected the interior of the 
yet ev trace of the hal f Madame de Siévigné was uw 
lestr ! Nothing 1 of 1 disposition and of the deco 
t} partment of tl the little room where she 
; I ! | oom Whit h w i ( Grier »} tne sta) 
1 000 ( ] s] describe , are all n 


u ‘Le kaut est bien plus clair et plus propre que le bas. Il ya une 
lle commune, que je meublerai, puis un passage, puis une grande 





or I l { } 

‘est Ja votre. De cette chambre on passe dans celle de Madame 
( Lillebonne [the Lillebonn were ladies of the house of Lorraine, 
e living in the } s the time when Madame de Sévigné took 
i i c’est | lienn et cette grande chambre on va dans une petite 
; v pas, qui est votre panier, votre grippe-minaud, 
- i vi ou vous coucherez si vous voulez. La grande 
tiie meul tre lit ; jaurai assez de tapisserie. Cette petite 
chal . Celles que je voudrai vous Oter pour écumer 
votre pr un degré dégagé assez raisonnable tout droit dans 
une peti séra aussi le degré du matin pour mes gens, pour 

mes Ouvriers, pour mes er¢éanciers. 


. This letter of the 12th of October, 1677, to Madame de Grignan is full of 
en | such details ; but you must look no more forthat ‘reasonable ” staircase, 


din | for that little grippe-minaud room, nor for the room where the mother 
where | could ‘*skim the pot ” of her daughter’s visitors. This skimming of the 


hdtel | pot can only be understood in the classical country of the bouillon and the 
{; } 
few | p 


au feu, 


arnavalet, The sculptures of Jean Goujon are in his best manner. Over the door 


last twenty year 


as beautiful sculp made by our famous Jean 


r life. | there are, from his hand, small children with palms in their hands, sup- 
the | porting the escutcheon of the Carnavalets. Goujon made also an ad 
mirable figure called Abundance, a winged figure standing on a carnival 


t was con- mask (an allusion to the name of Carnavalet). To him also have always 


jon, so well known by his 
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Oo A] | 
{ { ( } eniut 
<i ! , | ‘ . 
SCX d ( f from Mv D 
<5 Leit | \I he hts, 1 
Philadel; i ! t Ve hy Honna Quixote 
the Mi Vomer | \ natural in 
first mr ( Mr. F 1 ! re the Bur 
bytsr n | led ** Edit ie ! ri 
par ! ; Loy ( eW 1 il pi of t 
week on pp. 4 led | , ’ d th itor 
para ! D. | ling w t ! l pa 
section ) | ! Men t O I 1g 
have bee { i of Progress | | | vy 
o! late Hen \) ’ Mr. Fo ) et h 
yet to | hl ed {} mtinual } ! 
wil ! 
ho t 
u R 
1 i 
ft fit Mr. Fe y ' ] y I ? ! re ~ 
pri MT, ’ } | ~~ 
done by 1 r. J 41 
The fori ! or | | 
ocr ‘ t ! I List} ur for tl 
Janu - 3 moc} \ is or ncom = * ‘ ? or : wnd- 
ence in topics. Mr. M. D. Conway’s “FE ! t University,” in 
Harpei’s, i lemented by Mi islev Wileox’s ** Undergraduate Life 
at Oxford” in S "S$. Mr. fk. TH. Knight disco in th form 
magazine of ** Tl Mariner’s Cautiona y Signa . end in J Pi col? 
continues his series of articles on the Paris Exposition with a di iminat- 
ing paper on the machin ¥ exhibit. ‘Some Aspects of Contemporary 
Art” in Lippincoi?’s may be read with ** Art at the Paris Exposition n 
Seribner’s. Mr. Conway tells, in the course of his article, of Broad- 
Chureh end High-Chureh competition at Oxford, and cites 2 curious in- 
stance of it. A wealthy lady lately gave $5,000 to.-ards founding at the 
University ‘‘a college for young women similar to that (Girton) which is 


doin 4 
fessors 


of the monastic traditions, would fain have settled down 


Naturally, the Broad-Chureh pro- 


but, 


such good work at Cambridge.” 


and teachers were called in as advisers, dreading the strength 


upon a@ young 


boarding- hool as the satest enteril r-wedge. 


High-Church people held a mecting and appointed a committee to take 


ladies’ Thereupon the 


the lead in carrying out the criginal conception, and sent word to the 


Broad-Church party that they wer prepared to join forees with them on 


this basis, and they are now at work harmoniously together, preparing a 


Conw 


purely secular sclieme of instruction. Mr. 
illustrated from photog: 
nd M M cr, Thi 


uy'S paper asingly 


is pl 
Pusey, Lid- 


don, a indeed, is rich in por- 





traits, for the article on les” has no less than 
ten of composers and vi iver Colony ” there are 
three capital character-portraits of leaders in a Swiss mig to Mani- 
toba in the year 1821 hich, in the end, proiited the United States and not 
Canada. The n ive of the little colony’s voyage by way of Hudso1 
Bay, th xpeet is and hard disappointment, is unpretentious but 
quit ‘thy rdit Miss Elizabeth St rt Phelps. in *“* Two Hundred 
and by { the n | oman mot or oucht 
not to lov than one man; but thi h doctrine is mitigated by 
the ulti f Miss Vesta Rolli ] her long-lost lov 

I rt j f her chapt his 
** Dar ! fthes eter 
for | v | | 4 or © Cs ] 3 
agrees { ‘ ‘ | | pular 5] 1 poei 
and 1 t { { it of hi 0 pi ran ab- 
atract of vs } ! VI i pieht finds evidence of ‘the influence 


ion of English and French !oco- 


motives ; what he has to say of the double Macarthy roller-gin apparent- 
ly de gs the serious consideration of our Southern cultivators. Per- 
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f } it mention partse Peitre- veur’ as an indispease 
ble book to the student, without naming the Passavant book forming ay 
pend hich eorrecis and completes Bartsch so neatly nd regrets that 
Bartsch doe ot deal with th line-engravers who have repro- 
luced the masterpieees of painting,” without recalling the rked ex- 
plions, such the whole fourteenth volume given to Mare 
nd his two double So Bryzn’s ‘ Dictionary’ is named as givin 
line-engravers, but without mention of either Nagler or Robert-Dumesnil. 


d that the engravers of the “ Golden Age” 
s, and 
te engraved copies of paintings have been made in 


And then it ought to be obsery 


were far from faithful reproducers of their originals, in most case 
that the 


much more modern times, either by line-engravers whom the author docs 


most accurs 
not name in the few lines he devotes to the modern school of that art. or 
by the painter-etchers like Unger and Flameng, whose existence is no- 
Charles Sumner’s light and amateurish little pam- 
Such things pass in a 


tics ad v ery bric fly. 


phiet is twice mentioned as an authority. 





none 
ign 


zine article, but should not appear in reprints of any form. 


—The New Quarterly Jagazine (London) is now published by Messrs. 
Windus, and is Franz Uueffer, 
has revived the department of ‘Current Literature and Current Criti- 
A discussion 
n novels, Dr. Eg 
is promi ed for the January 
icle by an Ame 
pondent of the Daily 
¢] according to Walt. 
ders of the Portfolio 


of articies on 


at present edited by Dr. vho 


Chatto & 


is heen made by us before now. 


cism,” to which reference h: 
‘leston’s 


of the varying English opinions of two Ameriea 

"and Mr. Js ** Europeans, 
number. In the Oetober issue there is an ar 
Mr. F. D. Millet, the war corr 


cor™, _— 
a ihe ¢ } 


Roxy mes’s 


rican—‘* The 





New Bulgaria,” by 


Vews ; and an essay an America 


Louis Steven 





know Mr. Stevenson as the writer of an agreeable series 
iT, whose eanoe rip in 


nd Voyage”; and t 


:, in fact, a young Scote 


= 
} 


France has been delightfully described in his * 


London, one of the crop of English “‘society weeklies,” Mir. Stevenson 
ntributing ‘* Latter-day Arabian Nights,” a fanciful and fantastic re- 
( ng of Eastern legend amid Western surroundings. He does not 
indulge in the bespattering of praise from which he says Mr. Whitman 
he eatly suffered ; he tries to show what there really is good in thc 
mean and in his work, which is neither that of a Milton nor of a Shaks- 


pere. ‘* Leaves of Grass,” in his view, is ‘‘simply comical, where it falls 





short of nobility,” and to show the nobility while stepping over the comi- 


cality is Mr. Stevenson’s aim. ‘*To give a certain unity of ideal to the 


mir, even is 21m. A 


America—to gather their activities about some 


average population of 


conception of humanity that shall be central and normal, if only for the 








‘he 


Novy. 21, 18 


moment "—this realiy is Whit: $s im, and he tha if the y 

to be of any help he m tify to th eb ‘ if [ 

son had previously dec! } lief that Whitman 1 ap bu 

as what we must cal - ja f a more exact expression) a prophet 

occupies ¢ curious vid prominent position.” And in another pla Il 

h s sayings that eome home to one like the Bib! Ve fall u 1 Whit 

man, after the works of so many men who write better, with ‘nse of 
relief from strain, with a ise of touching nat: ; when ey 

out of the flaring, : 70 ul f a great city into what h im- 
self has called, with un lled imaginative justi lancunge the 
huge and thoughtful night.’ Maving taken Whitman rather as a pro 
phet than a poet, Mr, Stevenson remarks that his lyrical unrhymed verse 


‘Sean only be described by saving that he ha t taken the trouble to 
write prose. I believe myself that it was sc] d Wipally becaus t 
was easy to write, although not without some recollections t march- 


ing measures of some of the prose i 





great part of k considered as \ sis poor, bald stut Consid 
ed, not as verse, but as speech, a great part of it is full of strange 
admirable merits.” 

In the Valton. No. 344, in a notice of tI Vorth American J 

January, 1872, calied attention to a erit 1 by Dr. Ezra Ab 
of Cambridge, of A ) » Trenech’s distir mi is *‘ New Testam 

mym > hetw ) | ] exp sod i 
opinion, in a n h Dr. Abpot, that t iiferenee of meanin 
between th is \ ithe / hon lieat iltogether un- 
tenable. The eciti 0 Syvnonvi 1 remarl 
b 1 Wi thi n IN7i il, H l u ) 7 
chearact ‘ {inci Re nd } j i of 
the ‘Syn ! the \ { 
repeated it it & iLO ) t 
suspicion on the part of i ithor tha } \ I" 
in oft } over | , . alread ) 
in England, bs the publication of Dr. t : 
study of New Testament is would not j Archbishop in 
shade of meat which h rned to épar ) t the inattention 
the learned Dean to the criticism upon his work is i 
We may recall here that while, : ling to lo i Inid down in 
the ‘Synonyms,’ aéréa is the request of the inferior to | iperior, and 

mort @ implies that the two persons stand on anequality, and while th 

first should bo used in petitions of the a les and oth to Christ, th 
latter is the proper word in petitions from Jesus to the Deity, the facts ar 
that in three important passages, very nearly decisive against this theory, 
the two words are clearly interchangeable (John xvi. 25: Acts ili. 2.3; 


John v. 16). 


aining ntributions 


—The odium theologicum has made many entert 
to polemical literature, and of late the od‘um philologiewm } 


But the followin: ex! 


} 
ais hee rniso 


vbuse, ract from a econ 


very prolific in coarse ro- 
versy now raging between two high digmitaries of the medical pro- 


fession in this city and in Philadelphia shows that the odrum 
medicum has resources in the matter of scurrilous rhetorie which 
neither of the others can look down upon. [t affords, too, strong su 

port to the opinion we have long held, that ‘‘ newspaper men,” fat 


unusual] 


from 


tims of a temptation which acts powerfully on men of all 


being y xdilicted to personal abuse, ar 


have little doubt that if doctors and lawyers had m f add: ie 
a large multitude day upon any toni y pleased, opposition 
any kind would betray them into the very excesses whi we now consid- 
ered the peculiar scandal of the editorial profession. The subjoined 
sage, in fact, serves to illustrate the noble and successful strugg ] 
the weaknesses of human nature which the mealy-mouthed edit ( \ 
on every day: 

** A distempered and snarling cur has nobler men? nd yuali- 
tics than you ; the vibrio that wriggles in decomposing filth is h * in 
the scale of existen the foul bird that defecates in its own n < ] 





ce: 
} 


odious ; the wretch who, actuated by perverted instincts, revels in nasti- 











ness and abominations, is not so execrable : th mister who insults ¢ 
mother who bore him is re entitled to human sym; Whetl 
you receive your dues in this world or in next is, as ve } 
matter of no consequence to me ; but if if as grovelling, | iti- 
eal, fraudulent, and polluted as you could, through any 1s, escape the 
punishment to which his crimes entitle him, then I should lose faith in 
the justice of an omniscient God, and wonder for what purpose hell was 
instituted. Go, graceless and irreclaima! yuack, hard land infamou 
blackzuard, sane or insane, knave or maniac, and regale your devious 


fancies by the contemplation of your own depravity.” 
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D] \ ‘hit 1 Play Philij ines held by persons who represent mod High-Churehmanship. It 
} t ‘ ; di ilt to conceive any friendly relation between Dr. Johnson and a4 





ree as Ul Ritual irate, | probably St. Alban’s would be about the last church 








\ { |" t ! } Oi Lay mondon 1 which tk Doetor we ild Ca ) lp On th other hand, 
t a first glance to wiiy man who never Omitted an 
, , f donou © tol ion by ie f » Of wri 
l Mr. St phen, are dey | t nd free speak- 
\ t i } ! L cn who h i ev p i ( knave should 
‘ t ’ \ if tion but with vn] from thinkers who 
l t dl ] soll 
i } 1] ion { v nt " { Car 
that { l rab pati Half t peoples, 
l »t | j Ison, are In lif'y we 
The Dr. J 
{ 10 | ( 
l VHO, ! ’ 
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| ‘I >! fa ’ 
a) re la 
] t half ] | lf i yunted 
l el] » FB 
j + 1 
j } I d a i¢ 
‘ l v large cl of Kin | n 
I l } nt 1] Tol 1 ineuleated 1 Li respeet 
} t lor ’ it] i < r sTy 
l | | Johnson h littl ttraction. 
) ! I } 1, to Is t sa t last century 
' to wl of Enelisi n, had hardly less 1 i.y wit! 
t! J if, t Dr. Hill, who relig m of Johnson than had the revol ynary fervor whi 
lred { that J free | cor Ised t Continent As long as men were influenced by sentiment 
pl nd ide t in his life, 1 t | of vehement religious or p il zeal or hopefulness, so long the influ®ne: 
i | \ t provol ne of | of 1 lists such as Johnson was held in abeyance ; but though it is 
! I fTer ! by rudene ind hav he eustom to talk of the } if age as one marked | entiment o 
] terity b ir humor. Lb n, which ; , enthusiasm unknown to the coldness of the eighteenth century, such | 
ado } loomed to be victim regards modern England at ! , peculiarly unmeaning 
li f \ i t t L h | Th , » I if mo yon yx different reaso 
: | wl ! iple of |] lrod this is not the op; ty to « ’ power of resistance « 
I> b t t il 1 I | yf \ p of ing | yr er iS ] ini hed, but there neve: 
lo ( T yn inthe \ { when th ) i . Initruth, modern 
| ne t f c ling men are far n er i ! nt t u m John 
} vith tl { t ti mn ign l yreme i 1 to I irreligi enthu 
i ad lt} en ohn i - ists who broke into the moral and i l in the 3 t 
real, the enquiry W it t Johnson re- | h Johnson's moral teaching flo 
Li ( renelr i y ry Add » th Loa paradoxi il Ul m t ) Joh 
he ru any cire | tone has in some resp 7 lity to forms 
] ] a if ] i th ri \ vil i VW } | how 
! | in ! ssu ! | h 1 of h 
l | l d 1. there was a sti pri fa C2 in favor of r¢ 
xumple, Burke, Hume, Bu \ 1S 1 | exh | ived p ical j is dog ’ mviction that there was “i 
inces « oeul 1 tov heir mind it be kn » nat led to the ad ion of what may be called 
| wi fear ol nt ; ila qu 1 1 co iSty, { Hy ame se pticism as to the possi 
ils. o7 m y} \ | ved, orevend ith bil of certain wledze wi a di ‘rent estimate of the weight to b 
Joh ce is ** Taxati py he f , political or religious dogma is generally received 
ul 2 on America” 4 true, and a near approach to a form of scepticism which, 
, | rty pamphiletes thouch ir sistent with strong belief in political or theological theories, 
' | } . vet wid likeness to Johnson’s speculative attitude, and may 
Bentham reve ion- | with rt ¢ liv i {f with that kind conservatism which considers 
ial the one wa Ln hat vou must take li ; you find it, not whine over the inevitable, and 
thi 1 ing thought, whil renerally make the best of a not very hopeful existence. Whenever such 
\ lid it me { utht con condition « ling predominates, at any rate among Englishinen, the 
l iced t v f | ren ion pr tical moralist is sure to make his ay pearance and to receive even mor: 
' laim the 1 speculation 1 ] than due atiention. For the last twenty years English weekly papers and 
» conf | ympathy of the p m7 narazin teemed with articles which, in one shape or another, 
now 1 ived recognition. His form | deal with t! maduct of life and the minor questions which social exist- 
he Conservatism of Lord | ence sugeests. Every one of the writers who have filled the Saturday 





re y with thei » moral saws, or have crammed the Cornhill Maga- 
the thron tlis 3 \ , again, though they may be with ethical padding, has been trying to do with more or less success 
mili . ery thine in which Johnson—in conversation, at least—excelled the 
vn time and of ours. There is hardly a page of 
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5 l’s reports of the talk in which Johnson delighted that is not 
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uce them as hisown. From the ‘Lives of the Poets’ may | interest in the turf, for it is full of horses’ genealogies, races of all sorts, 


} 
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could now proc 


be cut out whole pages from which you might make *‘ padding ” for which | praises of good riding, and like matters. Gy} , Indians, Ws ‘n fron 


the editor of any English magazine would now pay more guineas than tiersmen, and various scoundr rive if the sort « lventure W 
Johnson received shillings. The age, in short, isa time in which men | monizes with its main subject, rauthfaln he d i f 
once more turn their thoughts away from abstract speculation toward jockey squires and no \ as le Ch 
the moral questions of every-day life, and in which, therefore, the greatest pears to us doubtful, iwugch we hav i ’ W t 
practical moralist who has ever written ta lin Wnelish ves hi ltsd yl of | y il, but i it 
full and more than his full meed of sympathetic admiration. la L rat! boy's book i n 
ii} vd) l vi I . 
; , ‘ } } | ; 
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| | )} enorm relief, . \ ( to to { ! 
{ uriite ruined by t Proet 1u , a certain (ng im th 
» and we think the ** genus trrital sto Mr. Ap- | proxim ta lL. Jail : \ 

p for his suggestion of variety in forin | studio, her ; 

‘Sibyl Spencer’ has a wholesome, old-fashioned atmosphere about it | suddenly tea himself f r 4 i ' 5 
lt is well in these davs to be reminded of the ma al and thei I wretch : 4 : Way Pp \ d 
that built up the cou r, und this book giv is@ of the steady re- | letter, telling her that Ja | . \ ( + liv Ss 

y ind the sever erif ; that w » win f lom. An l | ) ne to } | \ 
attractive sketch of General Brown and an in i iv outline of the married an t y] “oved t lista \ . 7 
hi h-ton | Federalist gent man 1 very ( l Y: ikee privat % vho { bu . } 1 1 i ft } 
und a ae m who is quite unlik Mrs. St a Ss, Tu! 1e ¢ } id | Cu in’ t 4 
i rial for thi ry, which is free fro } far as him t} n » dit ee \ " ; 
! ) 1), and of its kind good. nent under con 1S W Xes, | ud , ; 

In ‘A Story or Two from an Old Dutch Te ’ Mr. Ro t Lowell has | ehild’s a lintance, and that she will marry him w { ; 7 
q) l li fra il und ex llent t ] i eae 1 he] ‘ho 1 his other w In th yt tn ul } iy } m 
1 | from t ich but in our days hi i re of old Dutch lif t rild I" : L 

} York 7 f vt oe 1) Van Zandt, reminds o1 rade, w i tod n J *s dog : 

horne by its subj andi is th » hallucinasion ¢ p] by his w it J i l ! 

old ba had ed in part p a picture by by F Li " 
V na V ld » < I \ lu OL Wil l ou In l ( I l La | y | \ 

i a h san exxect po f the old | . Who 1 \\ urrives he find lsa n | 

im ) L by th i that the man in th y lly h If } ) Julie. in s 

that. ’ vroras, he had com > f lag dt he y , vitha sl } 
lesti i to live t ume life he had led before, and d vy hanging h ° ] J », mar him ! fi ) 
self, fescription of the gradually i i ld of this i Italy \V ; ! 
over } nd until he | yme p! ret lly ] Wa a we} l 1 ! } ° i i 
executing what he conecived to be | fate, \ ; i, | \ 
and by the wav we get charming glimp yf | hum ] i 
many characteristic sketches. The second tal 1arri i | e | 
widowhoodof Mr. Schermerhorn, and is the long and most powerful, ao leal of eri m . 
as it is also the most pathetic, giving, indeed, too much unrelieved pai t tl yk is partly intend : : 
of sympathy. The last tale is a sketeh of social life in the earlier d Lys of ; i n riking liken } d l 
the colony, and many readers, we fear, will find the old Ditech much ym the atmosphe 
more exasperating than any of the Scotch di t was, although tl ’ t sure but that almost ¢ ch | i » said about I 
author frequenily translates it for the benelit of those who do not knov a ‘s book There seem no dissenticnt voices in the chorus of 
enough German to guessat the meaning. All are excellent in workman- | praise and we have only to be thankful for t pid succession of stories, 
ship, simple and direct pictures of bumble life, represented with strengt!] | ¢ 1 in its own way. If any of Madame Durand’s readers havo 
and tenderness, and the author by his ‘‘ Foreword” and ‘ Farewell” | found her stories too uniformly cheerful we recommend to them ‘8S 
speaks to his readers like a friend. véli's Expiation.’ It is a true tragedy. Not an element is wanting. 

To enjoy ‘The White Horse of Wooton’ one must feel a considerable | There is the imsolent int, provoker to wrath—the incarnation of 
= Appleton’s New Handy-Volume Series: 1. ‘ Mrs. Gainsborough’s Di ~~ we irre idle p ; then t zrowing intolerance of wrong that rouses 7 
Julian Hawthorne.’ 2. * Antoinette. By And: Pheuriet.’ 3. *Liquidated; The Seer. | the oppressed to mect crime with crime ; then the slow, inevitable process 
By Rudolph Lindau.” New York: D. Appleton & Co é : 3 > : ‘ 

‘Sibyl Spencer. By James Kent.’ New York: G P. Putnam's Sons. . eby t muences of « each the criminal, and the innocent 

‘ A Story or Two from an Old Dutch Town. By Robert Lowell’ Boston : Roberts 
Bros. 1878. ‘In Paradis From the German of Paul Heyse.* 2 vols New York: D. Apple 

‘The White Horse of Wooton: AStory of Love, ton & Co 
land Counties of England and on the Frontier of America h ster *Savéli’s Expiat * ‘Sonia.’ Translated from the French of Henry Gréville by { 
deiphia: Porter & Coates. 1878. Mary Neal Sherwood. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
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ssn lear to | nnies, until, when they 
‘ pus! ) I s spirit he f herself, and the dénofi- 
ment | rhe y« go | it XKoumiassine is a charming 
creatu brave at need, Lt altogether fascinating. The 
only book { which we find objec vib] La Maison de 
Mau | isa deal tha clever in the book, and the false 
conditic | ( \ ribed ( univ be counted in Ktenua- 
tion ; | hat n of moralitv at morality can be more 
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Keuille athe ‘ l ( ‘ French novelists, whe not only 
nsist on paintiy @ tly } on lo t it from its most 
aterial iy h he I dune Femme,’ thoug!] 
] toi he cl! del ( ne ( ! yl! elinement 
nd in the ory I ppree itior i] er thi In ( hat weaks 
of an older li world t is vad by an atmosphe of chivalry 
and honor that is becoming less and less common in French literature, 
because perhay t hostile eritie micht y, it is beceming less and less 
common in France The characte mn the yare few in number: th 
interest turns upon the fate and character of the woman who tells 
if Charlotte d’Erre, a young girl, some three years after she leaves 


heen educated, 


friend 
if her relatives, the 


ihe convent at has is invited by her 


er a visit at the « 


Cécile de Stéle Lo pay | piace 


Louver Vs, where ar staying two young men, | etween whose conflicting 


pretensions to her hand she finds it impossible to decide. She insists on 
having her friend’s advice as to which of the two MM. de Valnesse she 


shall marry. At the chateau are, however, two other gentleme n—-—Roger 
de Louvercy, Cécile’s cousin, who has been in the army and is terribly 
and his M. d’Eblis, has for 
of no ordinary character. Roger has been 
by his for 


fo4 ! 


grave, 1acberiyv sol 


disfigured by his wounds, friend, who 


him a romantie attachment 


rendered morbid, disfigurement, and cares 


almost insane, 
nothingin life. M. d’Eblisisa 


tt i omantie : 


tive. Charl 


though not exactly frivolous * While 


Charlotte and M. d’Eblis fall in love with each othe Ccile falls in 
ove with M. d’Eblis. The latter fii t] he must choose between hi 
friendship and his love, and, sacrificing his love, tries to persuade himself 
that | care ( ( ne he le ives CI r] { ) wil howe ¢ Char- 
ho kne not) of the reason for il pparent change in his 
f for her, is tl uck at vs of the engagement of M. 
dl ¢ Il at | th, feeling tl I happin blighted 
{ , levoted | wife to the end 
14 ot ri u ¥ 
wil I 1 | s the f nd 
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( But | task a hopelk Ss The in tunate ( 4 il is doome i 
Re d l his widow iv from Cécil letter which ws that 
1] d is followed bv t} ppearance of the writer in per- 
ho | fled m her |} . She commits ide, and this event is 
lint ly succeeded by the arrival of the husband. An ordinary 
novelist would now only end the tale in one way. Both obstacles are out 
f tl iv. and there js no reason whv Chi tte and M. dEblis should 


rot be ried. But M. Feuillet is not : ordinary novelist. M 
(Eblis is a romantic man, and not knowing the cause of Cécile’s flight 
nd suicide feels that he has heen wrong in his treatment of her, and 


that card for, and dev »tion to. 


Char! 


the best way of proving his profound r 


tte, and respect for the memory of her dead friend, is to refuse 


even to suggest a revival of their early attachment. The widow of Roger 


has it in her power to destroy his remorse for his treatment of Cécile by 





telling him of what really led to her death ; but she also has too much 
nobility of soul to betray her friend’s memory. Accordingly, the story 
nds by a parting which is final. It will be seen that there is very little 
cident in it. It is almost altogether a novel of sentiment ; but, told 
h thet an ng clevern of which M. Feuillet is a master, the play 
}) n and feeling furnishes as much or more interest than the most 
iting plot. We take it for eranted that it will be translated, but it 

is no ordinary hand to do it as if should be done. 
j - les of Thirty-tha nas by 7 ) he Plates of the 
s/ produced { i copies in rit on of Mr. Ruskin 
nd tl Editor Cambridge Edited and published by Charles Eliot 
Norton 878.)\—There are some of our readers who themselves hav 
| ings of buildings, of boats and shipping, of vases and works 
of art, and even of landseape details, in a simple v by means of 
pencil or pen lines covered with slight washes of color. It is a quick and 
CASY | by which the student preserves memoranda of facets, and 
the more accomplished artist his fleeting impressions. The line-work is 
limited to mere *‘outline” ; indeed, no person who is at work with 
i purpose knows what you mean by ‘‘outline,” for the bound- 
1 f the object, that which separates the surface it occupies on th 
paj er or canvas from other surfaces, is of no greater importance or pro- 
minence than other lines within. Those which are the chief lines, the 


lines { r ess 


ntial form or character, are drawn with pencil or pen: a 
ratch or two here and there marks intense or abrupt shade or shadow: 
then the tint of sepia or india-ink or color is put on, and its gradation is 
refined as the workman is more or less skilful 
in general, the white paper is left un- 


This way of work is simple and within 


more or less subtile and 
and more or less careful—but, 
touched for the highest light. 
reach of moderate skill, but also it is capable of considerable develop- 
ment, and some excellent water-color work has come of carrying it out t« 
a legitimate result. 

The landscape and architectural designs of Turner’s ‘ Liber Studi- 
Most of the more prominent 


orum’ are conceived on a similar plan. 


parts of the composition are drawn in firm and decided lines, and then 
the whole picture is drawn over and about them in very delicate and 
elaborate gradations of warm brown ; the strong lines showing through 
the tint-work, and the deepest shades being expressed by means of them, 
while the highest lights are simply untouched white paper. The pro- 
used are First the line-work, which would be done with 
pencil or pen on paper, is done on the copper by the etching-needle and 
the acid | That is to say, the artist has made an etching of the strong 
lines of } 
sign in itself, but frankly leaving out all that part of the future picture 


cesses two. 
ath. 
is composition, not seeking to make this etching a complete de- 
for which strong lines were not needed. A few prints were taken from 
the copper-plates while they still remained in this condition, with only 
The second process is the familiar and es- 


the etched lines upon them. 


English art of 
roughened with a roller made for the purpose, so that it would print off 

olid dark tint if inked and applied to paper, and then this roughened 
urface ed and smoothed more or less, the lightest 
parts being so much lowered that they make no impression whatever upon 
the paper, which eecordingly remains white where they come. When a 


print is taken from such a finished plate, in some brown tint, as is always 
i 


pecially mezzotint : the whole surface of the copper is 


is lowered and scraj} 


he case in the series we are considering, the picture generally is seen in 
delicate gradations without any lines whatever ; clouds, for instance, and 
distant white sails being expressed wholly by the gradations of the mezzo- 
tint (or by aquatint, which it is not necessary to dwell upon at present), 
while the serrated edges or gullied flanks of mountains, and the firm lines 


needed to express architectural forms, are seen amid the gradations of 
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vhich ovet ith bricf ae riptive and eriti ynmeut b r 

Norton, constitute the publication. The pi re not fini pic- 

tires, even finished line-drawings : their chief value is in containin 
much of the essential lines of mountain-form and o -rrowth and of 
ips and boat It would be difficult to find e] such m- 

mate knowledge and insight t down so skilfully \s lesson 1] l- 


of lar 


ap rawing and in judging idiscape art, their value 1 
estim Every person who seriously inclines to the stu 
practically or critically, should become famili with them, s 

iven in little. It is, we think, to be regretted that Mr. 
not given a fuller description and analysis of the print 
referred, however, to the catalogue of the whole wor 


" 1 ’ 4 ! 
me editor some three years ago: and that catalogue ag 





Ruskin’s works for fuller discussion. But what one would li 
Vir, Norton’s critical analysis of the whole of seventy-o1 
ind some twenty unpublished plates, with especial ref tt 
ings, and to the thirty-three plates of which the les are gi 
} b LION. 


Art. 
f Pottery and Porcelain. By Jennie J. Young. 


(New York: Harper & Bro 


we had occasion to notice in one article a whole shelf-full of 
t and porcelain. If the book named above had been amor 


¢ been easy to Compare it with others, and 


convey tu our readers an idea of its character and « 
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ket, 


t en as) y of the e lector or student ‘or it is hard to keep 
the ru he numerous books on ceramics that come into the n 
! 1} h, and Yankee, now that the passion for collecting cer 
lies ha 1 bevond « small circle of wealthy people or pr 
lovers orative art, and has become common to half the eo: 
But th one thing in which our authoress can elaim decid 
nati verybody be able to re I) book as the on 
1 the subject which has nothing whatever to do with ‘* marks 
prea a few is bl word rive the rei ns for th St rtling ne 
Our need of a really complete, or approximately complete, man 
iarks on pottery, a work which shall cont the expl ion 
clusions of a lifetime, and which shall be about equally good in al 
partments, remains as decided as we thought i year ago ; bu 
1] thorough book shalt be got ready we can well dispenss 
more slight partial treatises, and it is to be hoped that Miss Yor 
commendable boldness will not interfere with the sale of her hook. 
the many wood-cuts some are evidently not original, but belongin 


other books on kindred subjects issued by the same publish 


American 


jority are, we think, expressly made for this book, and many of 
very good. It is decidedly novel and interesting that so many 
:re made from vases and bowls and dishes in the possession of 

collectors. ‘To a certain extent Mr. Elliott’s book, reviewed in 


the sam 
1 


aer oul 


fion last year, was illustrated in ay, t 


known treatise, which also came une notice at that 
a few pictures from the Trumbull-Prime and other 
but in Miss Young’s book the greater numl 
from the museums of Boston and New York and from t 
well-known citizens of those cities. The owner’ 


all these cases, which makes it the more noticeable that t 
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* sources. 
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drawn from European books on the subject are not generally credi 
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Want other ¢ ind of Pu Priv i 
s Paris G is, by WLR . FLAS S Ay 
revised, nth tho n ill i tlio N \ M 
mi 1& Co. 187 ‘| ( Mr. 1 Park 
Poris wa rst and import 
creat ¢ to popularize art in gard fin fh 
tain entrenchments of vulgarity and tt 
advances notions which represent \ 
viciousness of theirown. But if 3} i the eha 
teristic precipitancy and presumption, | thers t s rity 
ardor, and eloquence, of a true reformer, and it must 1 ed that 
man’s work in our lime has done 1 IVAN rhe ! 1 « 
cism in his chosen field. T ( ny ble re 
f the original text, and so larg \ t th 
may be qi ioned whethe mig ! \ en p 
ina small volume as a supplen i is given t 
fruit-cultt nd mark t-2 rdening 1 ( I ts tl ites 
idvan of French horticul vy dese There is 
large addition to the engravings of 1 first ed mal i 
provement in their quality. 
e ning the recent prog ‘ d f Par \ 
Robin observe 
**Many people are apt to conn mpl t ut ic 
government. One has ot ly to speak ir backwal to he reminded 
that it is all owing to our not being blessed wit \ n. The be 
comment upon such a suggestion is that since the establishment of tl 
Republic in France improvements calculat ce the best eff 
on the beauty and salubrty of Paris have been ried out more vigor 
ously than before, with this difference-—t] they are done more econom 
cally.” ; 
] this statement will be m ( let he f i d tl} 
! ich all the vici ! = war, ( nd R | 
he ore nof t force by h \ i 1 } been 
ried ¢ h s re Ih j SSt l l \ r nae 
ring in t] lar COTps EMplove 1] ( resign 
( nov M. Aly id, b ( l charg 
ul M. Haussi i W t l f 1 ( i ] incial 
Wi n had ( nt? ! t I N ( on lil 
I i I g di 1 out of o vith vaatron, h only been ad 
veneed th veral st eX r administ ns to} secure 
nd | paid positions rhe gain in ¢ iomy to which Mr. Robinson 
‘s is tl result, however, 1 ‘ of t r experience and 
closer studv of the chief and his immediate s } of th» steadv 
continued good di ine and rough drill in the 
ent f Of tl first yi s work in tl { isplanting of large 
rer ly -half flourishes Sit then there has been a constant 
im} , { tly beea of the ¢ n skill of the officers, but mainly 
b hei i tions are carried out with more painstaking 
s. Of1 ge plantings scarcely one tree ina hundred fails, 
So f V the reverse of our An an policy established in the minds 


f French republicans that a considerable part of th 
tablishment of La Muette, which 


ar, is done by young men who at 


¢ work at the muni- 


ordinarily sends out 





first receive no pay, 


rward are regulated by the character for skill and 
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that of b ' ly e | } leners, edit 
and ow | line Ljoin len in t of 
heir world msib i rs, Ti 
mind being everywh prone to su 1 dealing with g , 
of art and scien it must t {that if Mr. R SO! is we beli : 
aman of too liberal mind toa te tionally, |} ob vati 
on the subject are unguarded and likely ly to mislead many reader 
Nevertheless the book must be heartily prai d, and as this second 


edition will, from its price, otherwise fail to be seen by many of tho 
who most need to pe instru ted by it, we i irticul: rly recommend it to 


public libraries. 


Die Vereinigten Staaten von Nord-Amerika. Von Dr. Friedrich 
Ratzel, Professor der Erdkunde an der technischen Hochschule zu Miin- 
chen Erster Band. Physikalische Geographie und Naturcharakter. 
Mit 12 Holzschnitten und 5 Karten in Farbendruck. (Miinchen: R. 
Oldenbourg: New York: B. Westermann & Co. 1878. Royal 8vo, pp. xv. 
667.)—This is a beautiful volume, well printed, with large, clear type, on 
Altogether it is a good 
piece of work, and one which will be useful to Americans as well as to 
Germans and others who are in the habit of adding to their stock of 


fine paper, and with neatly-executed maps 


knowledge through the medium of the German language. There is no 

such book in English, nor is there likely to be, for—and it is not agreeable 

to. have to say it—no publisher in this country would be willing to take 
} : a Bt 


the responsibility of issuing a work like thi , Which is not a school-book, 


and not one that is likely to be read by the neral public. There have 


been published in this country memoirs on some of the special subjects 
embraced in Dr. Ratzel’s book, mostly issued by the Smithsonian Insti- 
| ( form of official State and United States documents: 
but ther no \ in English in which the n impo facts 
ippertaining to our general and physical geography are brought to- 
gether. This is a ] 1 of labor in which the Germans excel, and 
the work be us is certainly a fine specimen of the kind. It is 
me e! I y tl I i s nd this i ha lly to be expect l 
but it is irprising with what skill Dr. Ratzel has worked out 


the main facts from the enormous mass of material he has been 
obliged to overhaul in the preparation of a volume which professes 
to give the reader a pretty complete synopsis of the physical fea- 
tures and climatology of an area of between three and four millions 
of square miles. The author appears to have prepared himself for the 
task by two or more years of travel in this country as a ‘‘ special corre- 
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cial h ran t yuugh the Mammoth ¢ e(t 86), and that the Dalles 
ot t ( ml River were fo 1 | th Dl not the vel 
h ig cliffs re 297), authors qu la ponsible. In regard 
to sections lil. to vii. of this division of Dr. Ratzel’s book we have no 
words but those of praise, since they seem to have been compiled from 


the best authorities with the utmost care and with a clear understanding 
ved. The chapter on climate offers 
decidedly the best résumé of the subject which has yet been furnished. 
d, and there 


are points in regard to which legitimate differences of opinion exist, so 


Entire freedom from errors is not, of course, to be expect: 
that some persons might side with Dr. Ratzel’s views and others not ; 
while there are also questions not yet settled for want of the necessary 
data. In such cases completed statements or undisputed theoretical con- 
clusions should not be looked for. 

Dr. Ratzel proposes to supplement his volume by issuing another, to 
be devoted to the political and social characteristics of our country, with 
full statistics of all matters therewith connected. This will be a difficult 
task—decidedly more so than the one completed in the volume already 
issued. We wish the author all success in it. 


Neuhebriisches und chalddisches Wirterbuch iiber die Talmudim und 
Midraschim. Von Rabbiner Dr. J. Levy. Nebst Beitriigen von Pro- 
fessor Dr. H. L. Fleischer. Instalments I.-IX. (Vol. I. and part of 
Vol. 11.) (Leipsic. 1875-S8.)—Let the reader imagine the English language 

| to embrace, in proportion to its stock of common words derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon or Norman-French, three times as many words as it really 


contains, of the following character: abatis, abbé, abele, abracadabra, 
(08 t, edlalectic, aect , adagio, adicphora, ade he, adseititiou S, 

7 . nn er . AY } ¥, ‘ —_— te 7 
r t - @on, ¢ a ip armic, aliby, allegro, amy) hibolog /, andante, ¢ propos, 


ete.: let him imagine it to swarm with such legal term 


frust, ¢ sluy que use, chose in aclion, quo warranto, reple wn, OY se?zin, and 


s cestuy que 


to include a vast number of words and names the reading and value 
of which are still matters of conjecture ; let him imagine that an ety- 
mological dictionary of such a language is to be compiled, after a few 
very incomplete and imperfect models, from a large number of exceedingly 
obscure books, without order or index, and teeming with inaccuracies ; let 
him imagine all this, and he may have an approximate idea of what it 
means to compose an etymological lexicon of that compound of Hebrew, 
| Chaldee, Syriac, and strange derivatives from the Arabic, Persian, 
| Greek, Latin, and other tongues, which forms the idiom of the Talmud 


spondent” of the Cologne Gazette, and he was aided and encouraged by | and Midrash. 
Dr. Moritz Wagner, the veteran traveller, whose researches have extended 


We cannot but admit the energy and diligence with which Dr. J. 
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Levy is proceeding in the execution of this extraordinary task, and we le actory I lin tl { ! $ 
cannot but acknowledge that ry student l friend of th - t ( WS, } { 
Biblical literaiu: of the Jews will owe him a dk of gratitude. Wh Mt | key VOV A 
renders his t tf ict . rh pl ) mn Nico? ) Q { { rity W ofte 
ach nt, the ** D ry I ru in 2 vols., ISG7-S 1 I ‘ ( \\ told al t} : 
in the seeond, the co-op tion y¥ way of | nentary rreetion, ther i 1] rl " ‘ 
i the great orien i Lil ~L ischer Phe Nac ! 1 r 4 ( ent 
of t la I ype } na ol h \ ff I t] (| }¢ 
very often plainly ov ng the s the m nd imy 
given withou ny on tl yu ; . { ad ( \ 
ing philological decisi from which tl isnoappeal. Thi ippler i hye y the ¢ . 
tary work of Dr, Fleischer is of a ver hich order, 1 it rendei r i wel . 
tique of » lexicon al: t Lip l is The ky ledement he } \ \ i} 
stov on by | \ ] ent to m { orthy ! ( ‘ } ! 
th bject, and 1 mar dre ( j { | yn j : 
show how iar the ¢ ire be ! ] ( \ | i | I ‘ ‘ 
Fleischer | y examined ev biful point, and not ex- | I whe 
hat 1{ endation i 1, need \ ( 
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fac ' of ad : i i } 
ing uy ith pearis, anc j} r , t ] { 
ol ned le. Th fly » much i 
cl ima, t } } | y the ( ' ( | ae 
Thus, und ) . h L 'Talmudica ut ( 
ments » lived { of Me ir d in the time of | ai 
Abraham ”; ** Job lived in tl ii of Jacob, wl daughter Dinah w i i er nm 
his wife”; ‘‘ Job neve sisted, he is a fiction”; **Job said to the Lord, | ci | i Ln { 
Perhaps, a tempest passing before thee, thou mistookest Iyyob for Oyeb | t of hist ot 
(enemy),” and the Lord answered, **T never mistake one hair-pit for an- Beside | ck of | whicl to be } neil ba, 
other, and should I mistake Iyyob for Oyeb 2” Under ** Hillel,” among is here and thet ek i et} 1 eXpre in the ‘ 
many statements of interest, we read that bold enunciation of one cf the p. 20) that ‘“‘the Asiatic « S \ F 1 Eph Sal 
younger rabbis of that name: ‘*‘ There is no Messiah (to be expected) for | been thoroughly helleni cd—t v one of the f of Alexan: 
Isracl ; the Messiah was eaten up (the prophecies concerning him were | conquests.” Now, the fact in question is an important one, but the 11- 
fulfilled) in the time of Hezekiah.” Too much space is often occupied by | lustrations are unfortunately chosen, for Antioch and Ephesus were mn 


such extracts, which are given both in the original and in translation, 


with explanutory insertions ; and to this waste of space is probably owing 
a part of the hundreds of abbreviations of titles and single words, which, 
together with the author’s rather slovenly way of constructing and punc- 
tuating his sentences, renders the reading of almost every paragraph in 
the book a diflicult task to all but those fully familiar with the literature 
and the idioms to which it is devoted. 
do well to leave it alone. 
afford to be without it. 


Dilettanti in Semitic studies will 
Hebraists and libraries for the learned cannot 


Lectureson Medieval Church History. Being the substance of lectures 
delivered at Queen’s College, London. By Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1878. 
pp. 444.)—These lectures were delivered several years ago to a class of girls 


Svo, 


in London, but are published now with considerable alterations, such as the 
advance of knowledge and the changes in the estimate of persons and 
things seemed to require. The treatment is therefore popular, but the 
author protests in his preface against any notion that it is necessary ‘* to 
break the bread of knowledge smaller for young women than for young 
men.” It is popular in the sense that it is intended not for special stu- 
dents in what is in reality almost a professional branch of study, but for 
} 


general readers—those who desire to know something of the history of 


the Church in order better to understand the contemporary events of 
secular history. 

For this class we do not know of any other book that does this work 
Not that it might not be done better. The author is not re- 


markable either for power of statement or the historical sense: he is 


so well. 


sometimes prosy, sometimes lacks point ; but, without being a distin- 
guished authority in this field, he still possesses sufficient scholarship, he 
has good sense and good judgment, and has put together in a compen- 
dious and agreeable form what it is most desirable that general readers 
should know upon this subject. The work is very well laid out, the 
twenty-nine lectures being topical rather than chronological ; following, 
of course, chronological sequence in the main, but not so precisely but 
that the lecture upon Wyclif follows that upon the Councils, and that 
upon the German Mystics comes still later. The opening lectures are the 


EE 


‘* hellenize a” but hellenic 


from the start; and Antioch did not exist 
until some time after Alexander. On I 


iregory VIT, 
cart is put three hun 


ve hundred, 





is given as 1050 instead of 1073. On page 355 Ki 


dred years after Erigena instead of fi On the whole these 


lectures may be recommended as giving the general reader an accurate, 
compendious, and interesting sketch of their subject. 

Wordsworth. A Biographic, .Fsthetic Study. By George H. Calvert. 
(Boston : Lee & Shepard. 1878.)—We fear that Wordsworth’s works are 
now read with thoroughness by very few among the younger generation, 
and that they are yearly contracting into the narrow compass of * select 
reaction against 


ed poems.” The him is violent enough to need all the 


countervailing influences his admirers ean bring to bear. 


Mr. Calvert’s eul 


In this view 


gy is a Weleome bo yk, for it shows how strongly the 


poet has won the admiration of some; and although the little volume 
does t biographically make plain the human life of Wordsworth and 
his friends with any vividness of portraiture, and although it does not, 


wsthetically, make clear the specifi h Wordsworth is 
make valuable, still 


m the book some idea 


qualities for \ 
admirable, nor the portions of his work which they 


one who knows nothing of Wordsworth will get fri 


of the places he lived in, the journeys he made, and the sources of his 
income ; and one who knows nothing of his works will find some of the 
fi ines and stanzas quoted by the way. The style is somewhat tur- 
gid, labored, and inexact, of which a good example is the description of 
Liom is **the dear, sensuous, gigantic, luminous, young pagan.” On 
the wl he book is not to be commended except as an attempt to 
restore to Wordsworth his rightful place in literature, to interest readers 
in him, and possibly get them to read for themselves. 
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OR DECEMBER 
i re i t beite n in the wor 
} ‘ H we V ild ’ { i | 
‘ J 2 (Ont.) , " 
II AW ¢ Ri] ~ 
NM } in Nov er, wil 
( first the larzer numb f 
readers when they open the December Scrit 
Nor will th disappointed, for Mis. Bu tt 
rrit i t r pt with range ] 
’ . 
ris i Id pi blican savs of “ Ha 
worth | is a masterly drift into the 
( rt iterest which shows a confident 
mtrol of 3 uurce and gives assurance fa 


yry worth telling and listening to 





TI Libyvary Table savs: ‘*‘ The openine otf 
Liaworth’s’ is strong, dramatic, and full of in- 
TI London (Eng.) 4 of \- 
rth’s,” which is appe Ulan 

i lranecously with its a; in i 
country “Macmillan has at last opened its 


ag good novel, at leastif we are to judg 
fiom the first chapters of Mrs. Burnett's’ Ha 
worth’s, which for vigor, humor, and rendering 


nd all) of the scenes of manufacturing 


life in North Lancashire deserves to be put very 
high indeed.” 
Bro larte furnishes a characteristic story, 


THE GREAT DEADWOOD MYSTERY,’ 

reader is carried, by telegraph, 
from California to Boston, and back again bes 
\ rras. The articles on 

AMERICAN SPORTS 

“HARLES C. WARD in Cariéou- 
J finely illustrated ; John Muir, the na 
turalist, turnishes an illustrated sketch of on 
of the little animais ot California, the Douglass 


are continued by ¢ 
Ads 


tirrel. 
HITECTURE," 
>of Humming-Birds and 
their homes; itis made more charming by RI 
DAN’S exquisite designs, engraved by Marsh, 
“THE CLIFF-DWELLEI 
is an entertaining sk 1 of the prehistoric race 
whose castles lift their towers amid the sands 
of Arizona and crown the terraced slopes of the 
Ri ) Ma icos.”’ Ilu trations by Pp MORAN, 
“MY LOOK AT THE QUEEN” 
leasantly told by TREADWELL WALDEN, and 
is, perhaps, a better description of the quiet 
Lady of England than anv lately seen in print. 
‘He Prayinc Sue” and *U 
Lire AT Oxrorv” will commend themselves to 
every one who has been, er is, or will be a stu 
dent in college 
A charming story by T. W. Hiccinson, ‘* AN 
Irish HEART,” the continuation of ‘* FALCoN- 
BERG,” a paper on “‘ ART AT THE PARIS Expos! 
ION,” an important essay by Prof. Sumner of 
= CIRCULATION,” 
SCONOMICAL?” 
l ‘ Dr. Hol- 
land’s timely “* Topics,” the latest inventions in 
‘*The World’s Work,” with other articles, 
and reviews, make up one of the finest 
magazine that ranks among the 
literary and art periodicals of the world. 
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